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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT PLANS FURTHER DETRIBALI ZATION 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs is working on yet more bills to terminate Federal protec- 
tion of Indians and their property, Oliver La Farge told the members of the Association on 
. American Indian Affairs in his annual report on April 20. "The Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior made it quite clear to me the other day that there is no thought even of waiting 
to see how the ones now in effect work out", he said. In the only public admission of this 
intention on record, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, addressing the House Sub-Committee 
on Interior Department Appropriations, stated: 


Looking to the future, there is, of course, the very real possibility that additional termination 
laws affecting additional tribal groups will be enacted either before or during the 1956 fiscal 
year. From our discussions with various Members of Congress, it appears likely that bills of this 
type will be introduced on the initiative of individual Members affecting about 4,700 Indians of 
the Quapaw jurisdiction in northeastern Oklahoma, approximately 8,000 in the western part of 
Washington State, and a few hundred in Nevada. In addition, we in the Bureau have in mind a number 
of such bills which are in various stages of readiness but will probably be ready for submission 

at some time during the 84th Congress. The principal groups on which we are now focusing our atten- 
tion are (1) about 300 Sioux Indians in southern Minnesota, (2) approximately 8,200 members of 
various tribes in Michigan, (3) about 300 Santee Sioux living near the Indian Service boarding 
school at Flandreau, South Dakota, (4) roughly 800 Stockbridge and Munsee Indians in Wisconsin, 

and (5) approximately 2,800 members of the Three Affiliated Tribes on the Fort Berthold Reservation 
in North Dakota. Finally, there is the definite possibility that terminal legislation will be in- 
troduced at some time in the present Congress affecting either all or part of the approximately 
81,000 Indians in the State of California. 


The two termination bills introduced so far in the present Congress are H.R,.3239, applying 
to certain Indian colonies in Nevada, and S.704, applying to four small groups of Sioux in 
southern Minnesota. Doubtless it will be argued for these impoverished Indians, as it was 
in the case of the little Paiute bands which were terminated last year, that they will not 
miss Federal help since they receive none anyway. 

It is grimly clear that Indian Bureau experience with the recently terminated Menominee 
and Klamath Tribes is not to be used as a guide to future policy or reconsideration of the 
termination program itself. Yet the Menominee and Klamath had been singled out as the 
tribes best fitted to survive without Federal protection. 


THE MENOMINEE FACE ECONOMIC RUIN 


Wisconsin's recognition of the economic ruin and social chaos facing the terminated 
Menominees has taken the form of a bill deferring until 1960 the end of Federal protection 
and service. This bill, H.R.5992, has been introduced by Rep. Laird, in whose Congressional 
district the reservation lies, at the request of State and County officials; they see 
clearly, from their local vantagepoint, that, 50 years after Senator LaFollette pushed 
through the Act of March 28, 1908 laying the foundation for a lasting Menominee economy, 
the tribe faces disintegration and insolvency unless granted more time in which to ac- 
complish a profound social change. 
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Before per capita payments, authorized in the 1954 Termination Act, the tribe's 
balance was more than $9,000,000. Their solvency together with their advanced acculturation 
were the grounds on which they were considered ready for termination. They operated a saw 
mill profitably. They themselves paid for the Federal services they received out of tribal 
funds; they had a more than $450,000 annual budget -- allowing $125,000 for hospital and 
medical care; up to $30,000 for welfare and relief; $60,000 for schools; and up to'$60,000 
for construction and maintenance. 

By March 1955, after the first $1,500 per capita payments, the tribal balance had 
dropped from $9,000,000 to $4,229,649. By the end of the current fiscal year, it is anti- 
cipated that further per capita payments will have reduced the tribal balance to $1,500,- 
000. This is one half of the amount needed as capital and cash reserve to continue opera- 
tion of the tribal mill and logging industry. And so the vicious circle is rounded. It was 
on the strength of their healthy economy that the Menominees were singled out as ready for 
termination in the first place. 

Insolvency is half the story. Bureaucratic ineptitude and deteriorated relations 
between Indians and Bureau are the other half. Bureau officials, including the Superinten- | 
dent -- who in the case of the Menominees are paid by the tribe itself -- have frequently 
failed to inform tribal leaders when plans were being considered and adopted. When the 
Menominee termination bill was still before Congress, the Associate Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs assured tribal delegates that per capita payments to minors would be made to their 
parents; after the bill was enacted, Bureau officials changed their minds, declined to make 
these payments, and the Indians charged that deceit had been practiced upon them in order 
to get tribal consent to the bill. The minors' funds have now been temporarily invested in 
Government saving bonds, pending the working out of a permanent trust arrangement -- but 
only, the Menominees claim, after $60,000 interest has been lost because of bad faith and 
delay. (Menominee Termination Problems - 1955, a detailed report by William Zimmerman, Jr. 
will be sent on request. ) 





KLAMATH DESTITUTION FORECAST 


In Oregon, Portland's great newspaper The Oregonian has led the demand that the Klamath 
Termination Act of 1954 be amended before the Klamath tribal structure collapses and the 
impoverished Indians crowd the State's relief rolls. The Oregonian’s alarm is the more to 
be heeded since, prior to termination and the social disintegration which followed, this 
paper asked for the: end of Federal protection of the Klamaths. 

The financial ruin of the Klamaths and destruction of their tribe will come about in 
this way, The Oregonian warns: the termination act provides that, after an appraisal of the 
tribe's wealth, which is mostly in virgin forest, any adult member may withdraw from the 
tribe and demand that tribal property be sold to give him his cash share of the Klamath 
estate. The reservation is worth more than $40,000,000 by any estimate. If 1000 Indians ’ 
abandon the tribe and take out their portion of its assets, the tribe will be required to 
dump on the market property appraised at $20,000,000. And the dismembered reservation would 
no longer be capable of supporting the remaining 1000 Klamaths who want to stay Indian. 

"We foresee a time when Klamath County's public welfare lists would be burdened with 
destitute Indians," The Oregonian cautions. 

Amendment of the Klamath Termination Act has been demanded, in terms as clear as The 
Oregonian's, by a team of management specialists -- called in by the Interior Department 
to set the act in operation. There may have been surprise in some quarters when the 
specialists indicated doubt as to the workability of the section of the act requiring sale 
of tribal assets to provide cash settlement -- and when they insisted upon provisions in 
their contracts which will allow them to resign if they find that the act cannot be imple- 
mented for the good of the tribe. It is understood that these specialists believe that all 
tribal real property must remain intact if the Klamath termination program is to succeed. 

AIRED WITHOUT COMMENT: Wade Crawford is the name of the Klamath Indian who has led in 
cooperation with the Interior Department to bring about the division of Klamath assets and 
the dissolution of his tribe. On January 17, 1955, in the absence of 9 members of the 
Klamath Executive Committee on official business, the General Council appointed him and two 
other Klamaths -- Seldon Kirk and Lawrence Witt -- to a special committee to investigate 
tribal problems. The above-mentioned management specialists asked whether they must work 
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with this irregular committee, and Messrs. Crawford and Kirk have been busy in Washington 
trying to have the specialists discharged. Although this particular effort of the committee 
has so far been vain, the Interior Department and Indian Bureau seem determined to give at 
least a quasi-official status to Wade Crawford, leading Indian advocate of Klamath liquida- 
tion. He was defeated for election as tribal delegate; but the Interior Department used 
tribal funds to pay his expenses on a trip to Washington to oppose regularly elected tribal 
representatives. On or about June 1, 1954, Mr. Crawford entered an arrangement whereby a 
well-known Washington attorney will represent the individual Klamaths for whom Mr. Crawford 
claims to speak; the attorney has assisted in procuring legislation which will hasten the 
liquidation of tribal assets -- and for his services is to receive $100 retainer and 6% of 
any sums or 6% of the appraised value of any assets gained by the individual. In effect, 
Mr. Crawford has complete power of attorney for each signing- Indian; for it is specified 
that his decisions and actions "shall be final and conclusive and binding upon each of the 
first parties" -- that is, the individual Indians. The Secretary of the Interior has not 
yet taken final action to approve the attorney's contract. 


NEVADA ASSUMES JURISDICTION ON INDIAN LANDS 


Public Law 280, it will be remembered, authorizes any State to assume civil and 
criminal jurisdiction on its Indian lands, without the consent of the Indians concerned. 
Although the law may be amended by the 84th Congress to provide for Indian consent by a 
referendum vote, the amendment will come too late to help Nevada's Indians. Nevada's legis- 
lature, in the session just ended, passed a bill which Governor Charles Russell promptly 
signed. It contains a strange provision: any county may petition the Governor to exclude 
it from the operations of the law, and the Governor may grant the request; at a later date 
the county may reverse itself. The Indians have no such option; they are in whether they 
like it or not. 

Curiously the same session of the Nevada legislature memorialized Congress, asking 
the U.S. "to forbear any action leading to the termination of Federal trusteeship over 
American Indian wards and properties held in trust for American Indians." The memorial 
goes on to say, that "congressional action leading to the termination of Federal trustee- 
ships...would result in a severe deprivation of the small number of rights and privileges 
now enjoyed by American Indians in the State of Nevada..." 

Reports coming to this Association for the past several years have indicated a 
decline in the economic situation of Nevada Indians. Their cattle are fewer; there in- 
come is less; their grazing and water rights may be in jeopardy; generally, Bureau 
representatives have not defended Indian rights when they were attacked by non-Indians 
or other Federal and State agencies. The Association has arranged, therefore, to have 
a spot investigation made by Miss Alida Bowler, formerly superintendent of the Carson 
Indian Agency. 


ARIZONA - A VICTORY AND A THREAT 


December 20, 1954 marked another and perhaps final victory in the seemingly end- 
less legal battle to ensure just treatment for indigent Indians in Arizona. On that 
date, in a case handled by attorney Royal Marks of Phoenix aided by Association Counsel 
Arthur Lazarus, the Arizona Department of Public Welfare approved a request for relief, 
under State welfare laws, by a resident of the San Carlos Apache Reservation. This ap- 
proval followed court decisions in hotly contested cases involving the right of reserva- 
tion Indians to receive the benefits of the Federal Social Security Law and to receive 
relief payments under local welfare laws (Arizona v. Hobby and Acosta v. County of San 
Diego). This is probably the first time a reservation Indian in Arizona has been given 
a welfare grant exclusively out of State funds. 

A new threat to Arizona's tribes is contained in the "tentative Opinion" prepared by 
the State's Attorney General, in which he states that Arizona's reservation Indians are 
subject to payment of personal property, state income and sales taxes. He has taken the un- 
usual step of asking legal analysis of his Opinion from organizations and individuals con- 
cerned with Indian affairs. He states that he will change the Opinion if persuasive argument 
is submitted before July 1, 1955; such argument is now being written by Association attorneys. 
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The Tucson Star, in an April 26 editorial, says, "...a decision to tax Indians on the same 
basis as others could be a grave error for the state... At present the great part of the job 
of caring for reservation Indians is borne by the Federal Government. It is a job which 
Arizona could not possibly assume at this time, considering the number of reservation Indians, 
the amount of money necessary to care for them, and the financial resources of the State... 

It would simply not be logical to ask tax monies from the reservations, and then turn around 
and refuse to spend State funds on the reservations on the same basis that they are spent 
elsewhere in the State." 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRESS - PAPAGO MINERAL RIGHTS RESTORED 


The President has just signed the first of the bills called for in the legislative 
program submitted by this Association in January. This is Public Law 47, giving the 
Papagos of Arizona titie to minerals underlying their lands, -ending the evil situation 
existing since 1917 in which, under the guise of making mining claims, intruders have 
taken title to small key tracts within the reservation. The Papagos now may lease their 
mineral lands or exploit them for themselves, as do all other Indian tribes, while mere 
prospectors seeking control of the range through acquisition of springs will be excluded. 

Credit is due Senator Goldwater and Congressman Udall of Arizona who sponsored the 
legislation, to Senator Hayden and Congressman Rhodes who supported them and to the people 
of Arizona whom they represent. May the human decency shown in their unselfish concern for 
a group of their poor fellow-citizens spread! 


INDIANS AND CONSERVATION 


The Osages of Oklahoma are foresightedly asking their Congressmen to introduce legisla- 
tion extending their mineral rights "beyond the year 1983, for as long thereafter as the 
minerals are produced in paying quantities, with the Osage Indians paying for said Federal 
supervision." The Osages, famous for the oil beneath their land, have the odd distinction 
among Indians of not being poor. They want to keep that distinction, point out that their 
oil resources are diminishing, and explain that no oil company will now contract for the 
difficult method of extraction, recommended by conservationists, on a short-term basis. 
Hostile interests have organized in Oklahoma to block extended trust protection of Osage 
mineral rights. (See Angie Debo, Termination and the Oklahoma Indians, THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
vii.2.) 

The San Carlos Apaches in their lively newsletter express their pride in being first 
among Arizona Indians to join the Gila Valley Soil Conservation District.. The successful 
joint action of tribe and Agency in obtaining membership not only makes available to the 
San Carlos Apaches the information service and heavy duty farm equipment of the District 
organization, but has caused tribal leaders to hope that a step has been taken toward the 
establishment of their reservation as an Apache Conservation District in its own right. 


CELILO FALLS - THE STORY BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


Northwestern tribes aroused unprecedented interest throughout the country when in 1952 
and 1953 they protested condemnation of their ancient fishery at Celilo Falls on the Columbia 
River for the construction of The Dalles Dam. Developments since then are as follows: in 
1953 the Secretary of the Interior approved contracts providing for payment of $8,245,000 to 
the Umatilla and Warm Springs tribes of Oregon as indemnity for the loss of their fishing 
rights at the Falls. More recently the Secretary approved a contract whereby the Army 
Engineers will pay the Yakima Confederated Tribes $600,000 indemnity immediately and $14,- 
419,640 when The Dalles Dam is in operation. The Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho is seeking approxi- 
mately $6,500,000 damages. The Mid-Columbia River Indians -- who actually inhabit the dam 
site and are losing not merely home and fishery but an ancient place of worship -- are 
scheduled for removal by July 1. The Association is supporting the effort of Rep. Hal Holmes 
of Washington to have the Congressional appropriation for Army Engineers amended to include 
$200,000 for the removal and relocation of these Indians. 


COLORADO RIVER PROJECT - ASSOCIATION POLICY 


For many years the Navajo people have dreamed of the day when the waters of the San 
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Juan River would provide irrigation for a hundred thousand acres in the northern part of 
their reservation. In 1948, when the Department of the Interior submitted its 10-year Navajo 
Rehabilitation Program to Congress, the Indian Bureau argued that this project was an es- 
sential part; but the Secretary of the Interior ruled that the data then available did not 
justify it. 

Now the Navajo Project is tied in as a unit in the Upper Colorado River Development. 
In testimony before the Senate committee, this Association has urged inclusion of the Navajo 
Project in the proposed Colorado River Development. The Association has not taken a stand 
public or private, on the merits of some controversial features of the plan, notably the Echo 
Park Dam. Some members of the Association's Board have views, inevitably, on this controversy, 
as do many of our members. At a special Executive Committee meeting in December, 1954, a 
resolution was approved authorizing strong support of the Navajo Project, but authorizing 
no position on other controversial features of the Colorado River Development as a whole. 

The bill authorizing the Colorado River Development, and including the Echo Park and 
Navajo Dams, has now passed the Senate. The related Navajo irrigation project is one of the 
"participating projects" authorized conditionally -- that is, "conditioned on later approval 
of feasibility reports before construction can begin." The House has not yet acted. 


INDIAN CREDIT PROGRAM STANDS STILL 


The Indian credit program, established pursuant to the Indian Reorganization Act of 
1934, was authorized to provide credit for Indians to whom other sources of credit were not 
available. From June 30, 1936 to June 30, 1952 all types of loans by the Bureau totaled 
$40,911,060, of which $22,797,722 has been repaid, and $91,268 has been charged off. Dr. 
William A. Schoenfeld, a distinguished Oregon expert on agricultural economy, commented, 
"This is an excellent record, when operational difficulties, types of loans, and quality 
of credit bases are considered." If anything, the record for 1953 and 1954, since Indian 
Commissioner Emmons has been in office, looks slightly better than for 1951 and 1952 -- and 
this in spite of a disastrous fishing season in Alaska, which accounted for $155,761 of the 
total delinquencies of $424,156. 

Despite this showing, at a time of high business activity and general prosperity, when 
many Indians still need loans, the credit operations in 1954 came almost to a dead stop. 

At the end of fiscal 1954 the unused cash balance in the loan fund was $5,280,015, or 
$835,915 more than the total available in 1941. As of the date of going to press, it is 
estimated that the cash balance is nearer $6,000,000 than $5,000,000. What are the reasons 
for this stagnation? Bureau officials reply blandly that applications for loans are not com- 
ing in, and that more and more credit is being obtained from other sources. Both of the 
answers may be true; but they tell only part of the story. The real reasons seem to be 3: 


1. Most important is the general understanding by Indians and Bureau employees that the 
Commissioner wants to curtail lending and in time liquidate the revolving fund. 


2. A recent change in the regulations, as a result of which loans may be made only for 
one year, is not understood by Indians and has deterred applications. Indians, knowing that 
certain projects cannot possibly pay out in less than 5 years, refuse to make 1-year loans; 
for at the end of each year the burden is on the Indian to prove to Bureau officials that 
his loan should be renewed for another year. 


3. The last reason is lack of personnel. Determined to unburden the Bureau of agricul- 
tural extension services for Indians, the Commissioner has been transferring responsibility 
for these services to States as rapidly as possible through Johnson-O'Malley contracts. The 
transfer of funds under these contracts has involved the transfer of money appropriated to 
the Bureau for extension activities plus a substantial sum otherwise available for credit 
operations. Thus, the Bureau's Branch of Credit is undermanned and immobilized. Although an 
additional $50,000 will be available next year, unfortunately the whole of the $200,000 for 
administering loans will come out of the principal of the loan fund. 
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A NOTE IN MEMORIAM 


Walter Woehlke died nearly a year ago, in August 1954, three years after his retire- 
ment from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Of all those who came into the Bureau in 1933 
and the years immediately thereafter, none had his unique qualifications. He had 
knowledge of Indian life and history, gained through reading and travel, scarcely 
second to that of John Collier. Like many cultured persons to whom English is not their 
native tongue, he had a facility and a precision with words, in his talk, but more 
marked in his writing. His breadth of knowledge in many fields was a constant surprise 
to his associates. It gave him a kind of cosmic approach to Indian problems and allowed 
him to think and plan in terms of long years ahead. In the years from 1933 to 1950 
probably no other man had greater influence in shaping policies. 

Allan Harper died only a few short weeks ago, active to the last, but long ill and 
not happy in his work. His years at Navajo had worn him down, more than even he realized. 
Between him and Woehlke there were stong ties. In spite of the utter dissimilarity of 
their backgrounds, they were alike in many ways. They believed in Indians, in Indians 
as people, people who were born on the land and could draw strength from the land. Not 
all Indians, for they never thought, no matter what their critics may have charged, 
that all Indians should be farmers, or cattlemen, or sheepmen. They did agree that the 
maximum utilization of Indian resources was essential to Indian survival. Harper's 
leadership in the study of Indian resources in the Missouri Basin produced a major ac- 
complishment. From another angle his impact on Fort Berthold and Navajo was more 
important. At a time when the Fort Berthold Indians believed that they could no longer 
trust the United States, Harper's firm, patient, courageous support, both in dealing 
with the Indian Bureau and with the Army Engineers, finally paved the way for an 
equitable settlement. At Navajo he enabled the Tribal Council to develop from an inept 
deliberative body into an effective tribal government. Much of his work at Fort Bert- 
hold has been lost or destroyed. It is to be hoped that his work at Navajo will not be 
undone by subsequent administrators seeking, quick easy solutions. 

The jobs these two men had, the titles they held, were not important to them in 
their lifetimes. They are not important now. -- W.Z. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors on April 20th, Dr. Alexander Lesser's 
resignation as Executive Director, effective June 30, was accepted with regret. Dr. Lesser 
will continue to be connected with the Association as consultant for the remainder of the 
year, and it is hoped that his future work will not prevent a continuing relationship with 
us. 

In line with our increased emphasis on field work, Mr. William Zimmerman, Jr. has 
been given the title of Field Director. For the time being the position of executive director 
will not be filled. Miss La Verne Madigan will be the administrative and executive head of 
the Association with the title of Executive Secretary. 

Association on American tndian Affairs, Inc. 


OLIVER LA FARGE, Chairman, THE AMERICAN INDIAN FUND, 
Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc., 48 East 86 Street, New York 28, N.Y. 


Count me as a supporter of this effort to ensure that our country acts fairly in its 
dealings with the American Indians. 
I enclose my contribution of $ to the American Indian Fund. 





( ) Please enroll me as a member of the Association on American Indian Affairs. 
(Annual dues: Associate $100; Sustaining $50; Active $25; Contributing $10) 


Name 





Address 





(Contributions and dues are deductible for U.S. Income Tax purposes. ) 
The Association on American Indian Affairs meets the philanthropic 
standards of the National Information Bureau, Inc., New York City. 





CORRECTION 





INDIAN AFFAIRS, Newsletter, September 1955 
Page 1, paragraph 2, line 6: 


$500,000 should read $500,000,000 








